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Commerce and Navigation of the United States—concluded. 


AGGREGATE VALUES OF DOMESTIC ARTICLES EXPORTED. 








VALUE. 


TOTAL VALUE. 








\'l'o the domin- 
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In In To . 
ro Am. vessels. |for’gn vessels./each country. ond each 
DOLLARS. 
Russia - - © - - - ° 51,635 51,635 
Prussia - - - - : 7,268 7,268 
Sweden - - - - ‘ 125,080 | © 25,998 | 151,081 392,738 
Swedish Westindies - - ~ - 239,767 1,934 241,701 $i. 
‘ ? ? ’ 
Denmark and Norway - - - - 34,503 5,280 39,783 ) 1.270.935 
Danish West Indies” - - - - 1,219,479 | 11,673 } 1,231,152 § Bt, 
Danish East Indies - - - - | 
Holland - - - - - 2,472,088 170,842 | 2,642,930 
Dutch Wesf Indies and American colonies - 630,367 25,396 cs, 3,449,813 
Dutch East Indies - - - - 151,120 151,120 
England, Man, and Berwick - - - 13,423,452 } 5,544,733 | 18,968,185 ) 
Scotland - - - - - 284,082 874,413 | 1,158,495 
Ireland - - - - 596,232 % 117,805 714,037 
Guernsey, Jersey, Sark, and Aldernay - 
Gibraltar - - - - : §75,604 875,604 
British African ports - . : - | 25,192,336 
British East Indies - + - - 10,642 10,642 
British West Indies - 7 - - 1,452,535 165,310 | 1,617,845 
Newfoundland and British fisheries - - 3,183 3,183 
British American colonies - - ~ 1,777,656 40,457 1,818,113 
Other British colonies - - - 26,232 26,232 | 
The Hanse Towns and ports of Germany - 1,016,881 565,473 1,582,354 
French European ports on the Atlantic - 4,488,653 189,261 | 4,677,914 ) 
French European ports on the Mediterranean 286,424 37,437 "323, 861 
French West Indies and American colonies’ - 773,313 | 50,905 804.2 218 | ° 
French East Indies - - - 1 7,476,133 
Bourbon and Mauritius - - 
Other French African ports’ - - - 1 
Hayti - - - - - » 1,633,976 36,161 | 1,670,140 
Spanish European ports on the Atlantic - 127,859 3,107 130,966 
Spanish European ports on the Mediterranean 20,876 20,876 | | 
Teneriffe and the other Canaries - - 58,002 58,002 
Manilla and the Philippine Islands - - 5,449 } 5,449 3,953,979 
Honduras, vampencny, and Musquito shore - 192,101 | 19,282 211,388 
Cuba - - - - 3,126,964 144,306 | 3,271,270 
Other Spanish Ww est Indies - - - 226,875 29,158 256,033 } | , 
Spanish South American colonies and Mexico 1,357,227 15,299 1,372,526 
Portugal - - - - - 48,077 48,077 ‘ 
Madeira - - - - - 117,685 | 117,685 
Fayal and the other Azores’ - - ~ 26,623 | 1,218 27,941 1.277.867 
Cape de Verd Islands - - - - 22,055 22,055 cles 
Other Portuguese African ports - : 
Coast of Brazil and other Portuguese Am. colon. 1,044,997 | 17,212 | 1,062,209 
Italy and Malta - - - - - 115,994 115,994 
Trieste and other Austrian ports on the Adriatic 25,697 25,697 
Turkey, Levant, Egypt, Mocha, and agen - 4,877 | 4,817 
Morocco and Barbary states - - 
Cape of Good Hope - : - - 
China - - - - - 288,375 | 288,375 
Asia, generally - - - - 55,902 55,902 
West Indies, generally - - - 546,087 $.186 554,273 © 
Europe, generally - - - : 10,994 10,994 
Africa, generally - - - - 47,971 49,971 
South Seas : - - : : 21,741 | . 21,741 
Northw estcoastof America - - - 
Total = } 39,074,562 | 8,080,846 47,155,408 
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Geveral statement of the goods, wares and merchandise, of 
the growth, produce or manufacture of foreign coun- 








(To S. Am. and Mexico, Cuba, Hayti, 
Dutch East Indies, &c.} : 





tries, exported from the United States in the year end- S irits—fro i 
ing 30th September, 1823 , . lier materials 92 Oe elaine 
Articles free of duty. Value. | [ToS. Am. and Mexico, Cuba, Hanse 
Copper, brass and tin, in pigs $76,783 Towns, &c.]} , 
uilion 1,800 Molasses 
Gold and silver coin 6,371,187 Beer, ale, &e eo a 
[3,584,182 China; 362,000 Asia, generally; 353,406 pndpans ‘Olive il ‘ac os 2,001 
Fram Gaeseanh, 104,697 Hayti, 176,705 Galien » In casks 17,291 15,056 
rance; 2 Br. E-«lodies; 365,63 . : | 
998,940 Dutch East Indies.) SS [1,040,702 tbs. Russie; 4,304,257 Metenie bee ~~ 
es woods 537,560 | Gibraltar; 2.084.190 H. Towns; 7,022,535 France; 
[To G. Britain, France, Hanse Towns ] L0SKUNG Tinto. Star tibees bees 
: 633804 Turkey, &e.; 415,069 England—othe 
Raw hides 630,261 amoauts small.) . 7 gta — 
{Greater part to France; 59,078 Holland; Cocoa ls. 1,633,450 298,892 
54,991 G. Brit’n; 122,980 Hanse Towns. ] (To Givrattar, Cuba, Hayti, S. Am.and Mexico.) 
Brimstone and sulphur 2.684 Tea—Bohea lbs. 224,462 
Furs, undressed 5.414 Souchong and other black 591,280 
All other free articles 71,069 Imperial, gunpowder, gomee 202,210 
Paying duties ad valorem. Hyson aud young hyson 442,304 
Cloths and cassimeres 314,657 Hyson skin and other green 274,820 $13,550 
[to England 79,666; Cuba 50,471; S. Ame- yrds he Gibe Meus sence sey na om 
rica and Mexico 62,626; China 92,932.] 190,841 France; 11,852 Freneh W. Endies—alh 
Worsted and stuff goods 191,722 | . else — 10,000.] 
Blankets and rugs 16.692 | >USat—brown 15,435,173 
€ ottons—printed and colored 1.206.502 _ White 6,023,397 1,479,025 
[$585,787 S. Am. and Mexico; 214,042 "7 | [0%,this valve, 71.498 dollars to Rossin; 48676 10 | 
Hayti; 72,605 Cuba; 175,673 Danish Gitvraltar; 219.192 Hanse Towns; 358487 Frahee; 
West Indies.] 122,728 Italy avd Malta; 93,398 Trieste, &e.—ali 
. “* ma ; 2 | " ; ~-_ 
Cottons—white 520,506 {1s others voimportant 2 gat 
‘ 9 ugar, candy, loaf and lum 454 
nankeens 865.518 < ws P 186 
Seong cottons & nankeens chiefly export- “a ir righ 
par same places as the printed or Prunes and plums 3°716 
; Figs 
Woollen and cotton hose 86.88) | R-e: ay 19,470 
Cotton twist, yarn and thread °4°767 pe mae o wonee He ick 
Linens, bleached and unbleached 1,450,795 e his 13,738 
[$1,062,485 toS. Am. & Mexico; 200,267 °° | ~Lt2 Holland, Hanse towns, Cuba, and : 
Cuba; 101,368 Hayti.] aa ; 
Silk goods 1,512,449 | Ginnane 1,006 
($510,360 to Cuba; 436,612 S. Am. and > chen 44,587 
Mexico; 137,198 Danish West Indies; Pepper ae’ es 
86,780 Hayti; 64,500 Gibraltar; 52,135 5 al 08 Par 
Brazil; all else under 50,000. ] Cassia esr 825.343 
— goods 14,090} [Of this valne, 65,414 dolls. Holland; 84,606 Hause STOP 
3,307 Towns; 214,927 France; 30,709 Cuba; 37,793 S. 
Copper wares 500 4 and oor 2 5.650 Traly sid Malta; 44,25% 
Iron and steel, other than that payin eae ee eh ee aneen Sa 
cific duty : Pare. Spe sine one a and snuff, manufactured, other 
[chiefly to Cuba, S. Am. and Mexico. } ; Candee. is 3,665 
ilass, other than that paying specific duty 43.991 a el apermecati lbs. ae 
China 4.32] ’ acet 
Earthen and stone ware 48.418 Mn = 7,123 
Tin and pewter 738 Tallow 249,436 
Paper—[Cuba and South America.} 28,938 | Indi 477,346 78,591 
Hats, caps and bonnets 11,528 [94.904 Ibs. Russia; 214,361 Holland; 25 ps mee 
Manufactures of gold, silver, &e 22.618 tar; 96,589 Hanse Towns: 237,531 Frauce: 75.006 
Tin, in sheets or plates 7,666 Htaly and Malta; 81,500 Trivste; 27,859 Turkey, 
All other articles paying ad val. duties 2 097,906 C ttor hai seater, 

[Of this value, 90,344 t0 Holland; $11,133 Dutch —— lbs. 272,785 42,689 
East Indies; 86,974 England; 54,009 Gibraltar: Gunpowder » 45,856 10,750 
po ge By 2 Fate a ae gr 00 47.635 Hayti; Paints—all sorts 6,455 

’ uba; i : ’ 
e0; 513,347 China—all else under 40000.) gel ps ’ 19,839 
Duck—Russia pieces. 6,929 and cordage, tarred |... e08,se0 
_ Ravens 7,688 Twine, pack thread -_ eit 7 
Russia sheetings—brown 22,767 } : . ne tey 14,344 43,874 
eaten 140 digbesic [To S. America, Mexico, and Brazil. ] 

{Of this value 214,382 to Cuba; 100,080 ieitieeser af ie ll ol 1,638 
S. America and Mexico; 47,54! Brazil; Pigs and castings a ge 
23.889 Hayti; other places 20,000. ] Steel 6 1,032 

Wines—Madeira gals. 40,056 Hemp, (to Scotland — on mh 

Burgundy, Champaign, &c 618 Salt » -_ Fae a eae 

Sherry and St. Lucar 20,619 Coal bush. phaa vo 

sich cath &e. 42,673 Fish—foreign caught 260 

everiffe, Fayal, &e. 62,040 Glass i 

Claret, in bottles 16,680 Boots, shoes, &c my oh 

All other, in casks 501 Smt = 
ner, 374 $79,908 ' Cigars Mf. 3,867 30,482 


CS eS Fe of met pet eet eee ee eet met eh as 
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AGGREGATE STATEMENT 
wif the value of the exportations of the United States, of articles of the growth, product or manufacture of FOREIGN 
countries, for the year ending 30th of September, 1823. 
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VALUE OF MERCHANDISE. 


TOTAL VALUE. 
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Free Paying Paying {| To each To the 
TO of duty. jad valorem] specific | country. | dominions | 
rates of rates of of each 
duty. duty. power. 
DOLLARS. 
Russia - - - - - - 19,825 31,101 547,173 597,099 | 
ee ae ee 568 568 | 
Sweden - - “ Bite 40,346 244 106,601 147,191 165,553 
Swedish West Indies - - - - 8,708 9,654 18,362 
Denmark and Norway - - - - 5,724 47,410 53,134 684,136 Y 
Danish West Indices - - - - 15,280 492,138 123,584 631,002 
Danish East Indies - - - - 
Holland ‘we ae eee 138,110 | 188,742 | 2,082,364 | 2,409,216 bi 
Dutch West Indies and American colonies 3,775 108,366 44,924 157,065 4,317, ae 
Dutch East Indies Sates $o.+23. Sere 1,029,281 | 622,386 99,314 | 1,750,981 A 
Rngland, Man, and Berwick - - - 543,694 210,804 223,976 978,474 be 
—— eee ee 5,430 2,838 1,836 10,104 an 
ireland - - - - - - 7,135 80,509 37,644 et 
Guernsey, Jersey, Sark and Aldernay 4 4 
tr @ 2 Saree ee eee 33,020 | 308,802 | 686.450 | 1,028,272 ps 
© British African ports” - - - - 2,378,724 ni 
Do. East Indies - - - - 288,740 5,227 13,771 307,738 Be 
Do. West Indies FE re tite - 7,319 418 2,385 10,122 ee 
> Newfoundland and British fisheries = - 2,560 2,560 Hf 
British Americancolonies - + - 780 583 1,984 8,347 ia 
Other British colonies - - - 463 463 . 
The Hanse Towns and ports of Germany 192,294 209,076 | 1,185,715 1,587,085 re 
| French European portson the Atlantic - 428,667 | 173,008 | 1,925,981 | 2,527,656 f 
Do. do. do. Mediterranean 230,236 93,614 | $48,048 | 1,171,898 ‘i 
Do. West Indies and American colonies 1,681 41,737 19,959 63,377 e 
Do. East Indies ree L 4,471,573 
Jourbon and Mauritius - - - ‘t 
Other French African ports - - - ki 
Hayti - - - - - - 108,394 526,562 73,686 708,642 m: 
Spanish European ports on the Atlantic 15,100 50,866 65,966 a 
Do. do. do. Mediterranean 4,967 58 14,422 19,447 ‘ 
Teneriffe and the other Canaries - . 14,618 6,598 21,216 " 
Manilla and the Philippine isiands - 83,72 2,548 41,215 | $ 2,407,546 
Honduras, Campotchy and Musquito shore 770 74,811 24,471 100,052 
Cuba - agar: alle $66,071 | 1,275,282 | 492.742 | 2,134,095 
Other Spanish W est Inc dies - . - 20,942 4,553 25,495 
Spanish South America and Mexico - 6,677 | 2,843,943 378,727 3,229,347 
Portugal - - - - - - 300 300 
» Viadeira ~ - - - - - 485 1,239 2,252 3,976 
‘'ayaland the other Azores - - - 8,500 3,373 3,831 15,704 L $10,171 
Cape de Verd Islands - - - - 8,499 2,511 11,010 . 
\ther Portuguese African ports - = ‘ 
Coast of Brazil and other Por’ gse Arm. col. 10,709 183,889 134,583 | 279,181 
ltaly and Malta ee | 37,249 141,091 773,571 951,911 | 
rieste & otherAustrian ports on the Adriatic 61,740 110,371 747,507 919,618 
Turkey, Levant, Egypt, Mocha and Aden 7 7,293 18,151 464,339 559,783 
Morocco and Barbary States - - 
C ape of Good Hope - - : - 
China oa pee. s 3,618,377 | 658,007 71,302 4,347,686 
Asia, generally - : - - 369,328 37,927 29,504 436,759 
W est Indies, do. - - - - 17,245 23,568 18,604 59,417 
“urope, do. - - - - 1,040 16,916 17,956 
\frica, do. - - - - 69 38,513 17,417 55,999 
South seas a I ee, 1,098 35,966 8,365 45,429 
Northivest coast of America - - | 
Toul, =.» | 7,696,749 | 8,502,329 111,344,544 - | 27,543,622 
UXported, entitled todrawback - — - 7,697,755 |10,861,647 18,559,302 
Do, _notentitled todrawback = - ~—_—| 7,696,749 | 804,574 | 482,997 8,984,320 





au preteding, the value of. $26,241,004 was exported in American, and of $1,302,613 in foreign 
USseic 
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SUMMARY STATEMENT 
Of the value of the exports of the growth, produce and ma- 
nufacture of the United States, during the year ending 
on the 30th day of September, 1823. 








THE SEA, 1,658,224 
Fisheries— 
dried fish, or cod fisheries 734,024 
pickled fish, or river fishery, (her- 
ring, shad, salynon, mackerel) 270,776 


whale, (common), oil and 
bone 
spermaceti oi] and candles 


432,115 
221,309 
me —— 653,424 


1,658,224 


THE FOREST, 4,498,911 

















Skins and furs 672,917 
Givseng 150,976 
Product of wood— 
lumber, boards, staves, shin- 
gles, hewn timber, &c. 1,335,600 
oak bark and other dye 111 333 
naval stores, (ar, pitch, ro- 
sin and (urpentine) 457,562 
ashes, pot and pearl 1,770, 523 
a 3,675,018 
4,498,911 
AGRICULTURE. 37,646,726 
Product of animals— 
beef’, tallow, hides, live cattle 739,461 
butter and cheese 192,778 
932,239 
pork, (pickled) bacon, lard, 
live hogs 1,291,322 
horses and mules 123,373 
sheep 15,029 
——— 1,429,724 
Vegetable food— 
wheat, flour, and biscuit §,151,437 
Indian corn and meal 930.489 
rice 1,820,985 
all other, rye, oats, pulse, potatoes, &c. 248,981 
° — 10,513,855 
Tobacco 6,282,672 
Cotton 20,445,520 
All other agricultural produets— 
indigo 2,314 
flaxseed 262,314 
hops 27,124 
wax 112,574 
brown sugar 353 
—— 404,679 
MANUFACTURES, 2,357,527 
Domestic materials— 
soap and tallow candles 664,807 
leather, boots,shoes, saddler y 566,489 
hats Ma 115,168 
in, spirits, beer 89,615 
wood including coaches and 
other carriages, &c. 421,633 
co 22.659 
iron 97,271 
various items, (snuff tobac- 
co, lead, linseed oil, &e.) 175,245 
—— — 2,152,857 


Foreign materials— 


spirits from molasses 37,807 
sugar refined, chocolate 9,249 
npow-er 66,326 

sand copper 16,768 
medicinal drugs 74,490 

eed 204,640 
———— 2,357,527 
UNCERTAIN. 994,020 





Articles not distinguished in returns— 


manufactured 


782,071 
raw produce 


211,949 


47,155,408 


Copper, brass and tin, in pigs or bars 


— 


SUMMARY STATEMENT 


Of the value of the exports, of the growth, produce and ma, 


nufacture of foreign countries, during the year ending 
on the 30th day of September, 1825. 


Value of merchandise free of duty. 
dolls. 76,783 


Bullion - - ° ° : - 1,300 
Gold and silver coin - : . © 6,37 187 
Dye woods - - - . ° : 537,560 
Raw hides - - ° ° ° 636 261 
Brimstone and sulphur . 2 . . 2,084 
Furs undressed : ° ° . . 5.414 
All other articles free of duty : - - 71,960 

Total, dolls. 7,698,749 


Value of merchandise paying duties ad valorem. 
Manufactures of woollen, piece coods— 


copper, or of which copper is the mate- 


rial of chief value 500 
iron and steel, other than that paying a 
specifie rate of duty 136,824 
ware, glass, do. de. 43,v91 
china 4,321 
earthen and stone 47,418 
tin and pewter 738 
paper, Writing and wrapping 28,938 
gold, silver, and precious stones 23,613 
hats, caps and butnets 11,523 
Unmanufactured— 
tin, in sheets or plates 7.665 
All other articles paying an ad valores rate of guty 2,097,906 
Total, dolls. 8,502,329 


Value of merchandise paying specific rates of duty. 


Duck and sheetings - . . dolls. 435,969 
Wines’ - - - . - - - 379,908 
Spirits from grain : - : - . 22,488 
other materials - - - : 214,463 

Molasses - - - - : - - 994 
Beer, ale and porter - - - - : * 2,001 
Oil, olive, in casks - - - - - 45,056 
Teas - - - : . - - 813,550 
Coffee + - - - ° - - 4,262,699 
Cocoa - : . - . . : 298,895 
Sugar, brown and white - - - : 1,479,022 
candy, loaf and lump - . ° ° 125 

Fruits - . . - - - - 73,754 
Cheese, soap, candles and tallow ° ° . 78,591 
Spices + - - - - - . 825,345 
Indigo - - - . ° ° ° 2,141,881 
Cotton ° - 7 - - - © 42,089 
Snuff and tobacc - - . : : 3.665 
Guupowder . - - ° - ° 10,755 
Paints - - - - . - - 6,455 
Lead al 2 ° * * - . 14,859 
Cordage : - . ° ° . 43,874 
Copper and composition, nails and spikes —- : 1,035 
Iron, nails, spikes, anchorsand sheet - : : 13,111 
in bars and bolts, rolled aud hammered - 73,904 

pig and castings - - - - - 1,033 

Steel s e . - - 7 5,414 
Hemp - ™- . ° ° ° . 21,863 
Salt » aa e 7 . . . 17,330 
Coal es 7 al 7 . al - 1,105 
Fish, salmon e bead . - i - . 260 
Giass - - . . ° e 44717 
Boots and shoes ° ‘ ~ . ° 2,511 
Cigars - - - . ° ° ° 30,483 
—— ee 

Value of merchandise paying specific rates of dut 11,344,544 
Do do thee of duty y . 7,696,749 
Do do paying ad valorem rates of duty 8,502,329 
Total value of foreign produce ° . © =: 27,543,622 
Do. domestic du. ° ° © 47,155,408 
Total, dollars 74,699,059 

————— 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Register’s office, February 9, 1824. 





JOSEPIL NOURSE, Register. 


cloths and cassimeres 314,657 
worsted and stuff goods 131,722 
blankets and rugs 16,692 
cotton, piece goods— 
printed and colored 1,206,502 
white 520 ,506 
uankeens 865 518 
woollen and cutton hose 36,881 
cotton twist, yarn and thread 24,767 
lenens, bleached and unbleached 1,450,795 
silk goods 1,512,449 ° 
cr hempen goods 14,090 
brass 3,307 
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187 
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United States, commencing on the first day of October, 1822, and ending on 
eee re ay ‘ate 
TONNAGE ENTEREP NTO THE | TONNAGE PEPARTING FROM 
UNITED STATES. THE UNITED STATES: 
_™ — em ae 
Total Total 
American.| British. Foreign |American. British. | Foreig® 
Tonnage. Tonnage- 
— is, ee ener aanee a uaiiadanele 
TONS: TONS. TONS. TONS. | TONS- 
Russia - - - - - 15,142 915 2,771 
prussia - - - 119 
Sweden . ‘ ‘ . 20,510 2,469 | 3,050 880 
Swedish West Indies - - - 5,046 162 8,174 354 
Deninark and Norway . - 499 368 908 257 
Danish West Indies - - - 18,694 217 | $2,932 569 
Danish East Indies - ° . 
Hoilana - - - - 19,274 1,346 53,346 5,552 6,769 
Dutch West Indies and American colonies 15,998 856 | 16,783 63 1,244 
Dutch Fast Indies - - - 2,349 4,990 
Engiand, Man and Berwick - - 140,913 56,828 56,910 132,042 50,587 50,784 
Scotland . ° . . 3.060 | 32,112 2,112 | 4,517 8.220 | 8,22 
Ireland . - . - 9.747 | 3,388 5,388 | 12,932 2.479 | 2,479 
Guernsey, Jersey, Sark, and Aldernay | 
Gibraltar - - - - 1,220 22,985 
British Africae ports - - 364 
Do. East Incies - - - 5,779 $95 
Do. West indies = . ° 71,346 | 9,520 9,520 | 68,350 8,654 | 8,654 
Newfouneiard and British fisheries ~ 521 32 32 243 
Br.tish American colonies - ~ 42,17 4,848 4,848 52,776 12,023 12,023 | 
Other British colonies - - 1,667 192 192 543 
The Hanse towns and ports of Germany 2,101 6,504 19,504 1,087 11,747 
French European ports on the Atlantic 35,296 676 4,795 44,401 Al2 3,545 
Do. do. do. Mediterranean 71,6 834 10,267 +331 
French West Indies and American colonies 92,973 gag | 30,112 / 2,326 
French East Indies 7° - - 5 \ 
Bourbon and Mauritius - - 
Other French Africa ports - - 
Hayti - - - - - §2, 211 1,011 37,480 830 
Spanish European ports on the Atlantic 357 4,628 
Do. do. do Mediterranean 874 | 
Teneriffe and other Canaries - - 2,296 
Manilla and Philippine islands - 370 | 
Honduras, Campeachy and Musquito shore 851 7,570 : 587 | 
Cua - - - - - 109,058 432 4,767 105,836 62 4,756 
Other Spanish West Indies ~ - 875 8,409 1,128 
Spanish South America and Mexico ~ 845 4,133 33,112 220 1,081 | 
Portugal - - - - 144 1,470 
Madeira - - - - 4,973 
Fayal and the other Azores ~ - 1,562 261 
Cape de Verd Islands - - - 233 689 
Other Portuguese African ports ° 
Brazil & other Portuguese American colonies 101 | 22,616 142 599 | 
Italy and Maita - : - 6,057 
Trieste & other Aust’n ports on the Adriatic 3,818 
Turkey, Levant, Egypt, Mocha and Aden | 1,876 
Morocco and Barbary states ~ - 
Cape of Good Hope ~ - - 330 
China - . - - - 13,067 9,478 
Asia, generally - - - 3,047 3,464 | 
West Indies, do- - - - 444 17,363 $18 318 
Europe, do. - - 779 | 433 
Africa, do. . - - 2.321 | 2,329 
South Seas - - - - 17,123 10,379 
Northwest coast of America ~ - | 92 
gaael —_—— 


Total, 


Entered. French, 6,808 tons, 
337; Dutch 2,195—Holland an 
Russian 935—554 direct, 381 Hayti; 
uncertain 426. 

Departing: 
Fayal; Dutch 2. 
rect, West Indies, Hanse To 


Danish 


French 4,867; to France and 


LIanse Towns; Maytien 


aa ee a SM 
Summary notices of the foreign tonnage other 

chiefly from 
d West Indies; Hanse Towns 7, 


486—Holland and Dutch West Indies; 
Towns; Danish 1,606—various ; Russian 651—various; Prussian 


‘on 690—direct; Mexican 








715,271 | 89,553 119,468 | $10,761 


France; Spanish 


609—directs Swedis 


1,227—various 5 Haytien 419—direct; Mexican |, 
to West Indies; Spanish 6,240—chiefly Cuba; Portuguese 261— 
Hanse Towns §,916—direcs; swedish 2,722—di- 
567—Holland and 


919—Cuba and Mexico- 


— a 
g9,819 | 119,74 


than British, entered or departing from the United Strtes. 
ish 4,610—nearly all from Cuba; Portuguese 
1 3 954—direct; 


473—direct,; 
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Statistical view of the commerce of the United States, exhibiting the value of articles of every description of imports bin. 
and the value of articles of every description of exports to, each foreign country; also, the tonnage of American and 
foreign vessels arriving from, and departing to, each foreign country, and the tonnage belonging to each foreign 


_ power smpoyes in the commerce of the United States, for the year ending on the s0th of September, 1823. 
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COMMERCE. | NAVIGATION. | 
Total value|amentc’ N TONNAGE 
| Value Value of | Value of |of domestic: 
of domestic | foreign |and for eign! Entered Depart'a 
imports. | exports. | exports. | produce | into the |from the 
| exported. |U.States.;U.States., 
, DOLLARS. TONS. 
Russia - . ° . 2,258,777 51,635, 597,099! 648,734) 15,142) 2,771 
Prussia - - . - 7,268 56S 7,836 119 
Sweden - - - 1,317,242 151,037 147,191 298,225 20,5109 $3,050 
Swedish West Indies - - 185,808 241,701 18,362 260,063 5,046 8,174 
Denmark and Norway - - 24,028 $9,783 3,134 92,917) AND} $05 | 
Danish WestIndies = - 5 1,300,504) 1,231,152} 631,002} 1,862,154| 18,694) 32,932! 
Danish East Indies ~ - 
Holland - 754,950| 2,642,930} 2,409,216) $,052,146; 19,274; 53,346) 
Dutch West Indies and Aim. colonies 950,957 655,763 157,065 $12,828) 15,998; 16,783) 
Dutch East Indies - - 419,680 151,120} 1,750,981} 1,902,101) 2,34 4,990) 
England, Man and Berwick - 26,301,270} 18,968,185 978,474} 19,946,659! 149,913) 132,042) 
Scotland - - . 1,086,133} 1,158,495 10,104} 1,168,599} $3,060) = 4,517! 
Ireland am . 547,738] 714,037 37,644 751,681! 9,747| 12,982; 
Guernsey, Jersey, Sark and Aldernay | 
Gibraltar - - - 477,769 875,604} 1,026,272} 1,903,876| 7,220) 22,985 
British African ports - - 364) 
‘Do. EastIndies - - 3,265,961 10,642 307,738 Sis 80] 5,779 §95) 
Do. West Indies - - { 1,844,931) 1,617,844 10,122 1,627, 267} 71,346) 68,350; 
Newfoundland and British fisheries 405 8,183 2,560 5,74: 3) 521 243; 
British American colonies - 463,374| 1,818,113 3,347 1,821,460 42,178) 52,776 
Other British colonies - - 84,977 26,232 463 26,695} 1,667) 543 
Hanse Towns & ports of Germany 1,981,026) 1,582,354) 1,587,085) 3,169,439} 12,191! 19,504 
French Europ’n ports on the Atlantic! 5,166,273) 4,677,914) 2,527,056) 7,205,570) $5,296] 44,401) 
Do. do. Mediterranean 501,457] 32 23,86 1| 1,171,898, 1,495,759! 7,641) 10,267 
- Do. W. Indies & American col. 938,613 804,218) 63,377) 867,595 52,973} 30,112 
Do. East Indies - - 6.13} 
Bourbon and Mauritius - | | 
Other French African ports - 
Hayti - 2,352,733) 1,670,140, 708,642) 2,578,782) 82,202) 37 480) 
Spanish Europ’r n ports on the Atlantic 508,487 130,966; 65,966; 196,932) 4,885) 4,628) 
Do. do. Mediterranean 473.539 20, 87 6) 19,447) 40,323) 5,804, $74} 
Teneriffe and the otHer Canaries 203,484 58,002) 21,216) 79,218) 1,935| 2,296) 
Manilla and the Philippine Islands | 358,285 5,449) 41,275) 46,724) 1,054! 370) 
Honduras, Campeachy, &e.  - | 281,885] 211,383} 100,052} 311,435, 8,377| 7,570} 
Cuba - | 6,952,381} $3,271,279) 2,184, 095) 5,405,365) 109,058; 105, ,836| 
Other Spanish Ww est Indies - | $13,076 256,033 25,495; 281,525} 11,944) = 8,409) 
Spanish South Ameri iea ate Mexico | 4,842,503} 1,372,526 3,229. 347 | 4,601,873! 27,565 83.1 12 
Portugal “ 181,094 48,077} 300! 48,377} 29,525} 1,470 
Madeira ~ - 244,263 117,685 3,9 76 121,661) 3,183} 4,973 
Fayal and the other shies 51,429 27,841 15,704, 43,545) 1,759 1,562 
Cape de Verd Islands - - 56,849 22,055 11,010) $3,065 2,189 686 
Other Portuguese Afriegn ports 
Brazil & other Portuguese Am. col. 1,214,810 106,799 279,181} 1,341,390; 14,622; 22 616 
Italy and Malta - - + 1,369,440 115,994 951,911, 1,067,905} 10,023 6,057 
Trieste, &c. on the Adriatic - 188,137 25,697; $19,618) 945,315) 2,035f 3,818 
Turkey, Levant, Egypt, Mocha, &c. | 703,761 4,877, 559,783} 564,660 3,155| 1,876 
Morecco and Barbary states - | 
Cape of Good =r - - 330 
China - - - 6,511,425} 288,375] 4,347,686} 4,636,061| 13,067! 9,478 
Asia - - - - 337,566 55,902 436,759 492,661 3,047 3,464 
West Indies - - - 7,128 554,273+ 59,417 613,690 444 17,363 
Europe - - 8,604 10,994 17,956 28,950 179 433 
Africa - - - - 168,157 49,971 55,999 105,970] 2,321 2.329 
South Seas - - - 72,322 21,741 45,429 67,170} 17,123} 10,379 
Northwest coast of America - $28 
Uncertain - - - 6,071 | 
| 
Total, | 77,579,267! 47,155,408| 27,543, 622! 74,699,030 _775,271\ $10,761 


















































~ The total foreign tonnage 








that entered the United States from a all) parts, was 119, 468 tons; and of that 


which departed 119,740. Of that which entered 89,553 were British; 7,609 Hanseatic, &e. 6,808 French ; 
4,610 Spanish; 3, 354 Swedish; 2,195 Dutch; 1,993 South American and Mexican; 
ECP See preceding table. 
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EDITORIAL AND MISCELLANEOUS. 

ec7?The important statements in relation to the 
ecommerce and. navigation of the United States are 
pow completed, and the editor is happy to believe that 
the time and labor expended in condensing the report 
of the secretary, so as to reduce it intoa reasonable 
space, while all the material facts are preserved, will 
pe amply rewarded in the interest and utility of the 
matters presented. 





THE PRESIDENCY. The twoodr three ensuing weeks 
will have an immense influence on the political condi- 
tion of several states and of the union at large, on ac- 
count of the elections about to take place. In New 


York there will be a most ardent struggle for govern- | 


or, lieut. governor, and members of the legislature. 


Roth parties appear sanguine of success, and the re- | 


sult, it is believed by both, will have considerable in- 
fluence on the appointment of electors of president, 
which the legislature retained to itself, not being wil- 
ling to ‘“‘delegate power to the people!!!” In most of 
the other states, wherein the people elect the electors, 
the choice will be made in the time specified, and we 
shall soon thereafter be enabled to form a better 
opinion of the probable result of the contest than any 
one ought, at this period, to pretend to. And this is 
certain—that many people will be grievously disap- 
pointed, and in various ways, as to the calculations 
that they have made, independent of events that will 
grow out of changes of opinion—for the triangular 
war* which prevails in several of the states,must, of its 
own nature, bafile the most knowing and judicious. 
An account of al] that takes place shall be carefully 
made out, for present use and future reference, with 
remarks, (so far as the facts shall appear to justify 
them), or the motives that shall seem to have influence 
ed persons on the interesting occasion; in which my 
great desire is, that the people may obtain for their 
president the individual that a majority prefers, by a 
full and fair recurrence to the state of the polls, with- 
out bargain or compromise, in any shape whatsoever. 

The electors were chosen in Ohio a few days ago— 
and those of Pennsylvania elected yesterday. The 
choice is to be made in Connecticut and Virginia, 
and some other states, I believe, on Monday next, and 
in Maryland on that day week. The legislature of 
New York will also meet next Monday, when the ge- 
neral election throughout the state will commence. 
R is a busy time. 





Vermont. The legislature of this state is in ses- 
sion. Governor Van Ness’ address is, as usual, very 
able and truly republican. It shall have a place in ea- 
tenso. Among other things, he recommended the pas- 
sage of a law giving the election of electors of pre- 
sident to the people; and a resolution which was ins 
troduced into the house of representatives for that 
purpose, has passed unanimously. 





New Jersey. Some contend that the ticket lately 
agreed upon by the convention held at Trenton, is ex- 
clusively favorable to the election of gen. Jackson— 
and others say that from one to three of the gentlemen 
named will support Mr. Crawford. Those of the 
meeting who were friendly to Mr. Adams, have pro- 
tested against the proceedings as being “irregular,” 
and formed an electoral ticket for themselves, which 
is published. These matters appear to have excited 
an unusual degree of warmth in this state. 





Savawnan. During the year which ended on the 
80th September last, there were exported from Sa- 
vannah 9,951 bales sea-island cotton, and 142,358 
bales upland—as follows: 








— 


*In two or three of the states the war is a quadran- 
rularone. 


ae 














SEA-ISLAND. UPLAND. 
To Great Britain 8,073 69,603 
the continent 1,571 11,874 
Coastwise 302 60,531 
9,852 142,953 
Exports in 1822 8,917 147,251 
1823 9,716 159,090 


Greatest export in December, nearly 21,000 bales; 
least in September, only 400. 





Canapa. On the anniversary of the battle of 
Queenston, the remains of major general Sir Isaac. 
Brock, and of his aid de camp, col. Macdonell, were 
raised, and re-interred in the monument prepared for 
theirreception. It is computed that there were from 
6 to 8,000 persons assembled on the occasion. A 
number of Indian chiefs joined in the procession. 





Foreign news. The report of the decease of 
Louis the 18th, king of France, is confirmed by an 
arrival at Philadelphia from Liverpool. He died at 
7 o’clock on the morning of the 16th September. 
His brother, the late count d’Artois, has already as- 
sumed the sovereignty, under the name of Charles X. 
Louis was born at Versailles on the 9th Oct. 1757. 

The extracts from the Paris papers, on this occa- 
sion, are enough to make one laugh. The following 
may serve as a specimen— 

‘How glorious, how holy is the agony of the most 
christian king! Monarchs of the earth, come and 
Jearn how to die. Sorrow is spread among the peo- 
ple; the father of the family is dying—zweep all—weep! 
A new reign approaches: the noble son of France— 
the model of honour and loyalty, is called to the 
throne—Frenchmen, let us console ourselves.” 

It is not believed that either the death of the old 
king, or the succession of the new one, will have any 
material effect on the condition or relations of 
France. 

The remains of the late king and queen of the 
Sandwich islands have been sent to those islands, 
together with the suite of their late ‘‘majesties,” in 
the Blonde frigate, capt. Lord Byron. 

The emperor of Russia is‘making a tour through 
the southern parts of his mighty empire. 

Many arrests, for real or pretended political of- 
fences, are making in Spain. ; 

From what is additionally stated concerning the 
Greeks, they appear to be doing very well. They 
were severely harrassing the Turks at different points. 
Constantinople has been much agitated in consequence 
of the events at Ipsara; and it is added that the Ipsa- 
riots have made their island a complete desert, car- 
ried away part of their cannon, spiked others, confid- 
ed their wives and children te the Hydriots and Spez- 
ziots, with an affecting recommendation, and then all 
gone on hoard their fire ships, with the tixed resolution 
either to burn the Turkish fleet, or to perish in the 
attempt. Canaris is said to be at their head, and this 
desperate attempt is perhaps already executed. We 
therefore expect further particulars with uncommon 
impatience. 

La Fayette. The New York papers give the fol- 
lowing extracts from late English Journals, showing 
the quo animo with which the loyal English writers 
behold the honors bestowed upon La Fayette in this 
country. ° 

‘“‘The American dates received in London, are to 
the 23d of August. The ministerial papers are not 
very well pleased with the reception which our coun- 
trymen have given to LaFayette. The Courier pro- 
poses to make a few selections from them to show its 
readers how little essential difference there is between 





| republican and monarchica! honors, and adds the fo3- 
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lowing cutting and beautiful remarks. “The same 
flattery; the same pomp; the same ceremony; the 
same parade; but more servility, and infinitely. more 
of burlesque self-importance. That thing miscalled 
equality, engenders all sorts of idle pretensions; for 
as there is no real equality either in nature or so- 
eiety, while the assumption of it is so grateful to 
Weak minds, we constantly see, where every man 
thinks himself equal to those about him, the most pre- 
2 regpetes efforts to sustain the delusion with plausi- 

le appearance. Hence it is that your democrats, 
and your levellers, of all descriptions, are so profuse 
of mutual civilities: hence they so be-praise and so 
be-daub each other; and henec, though differing, ; 
perhaps, upon all other subjects, they are so cordially 
unanimous upon that of their own superlative merits. 
General La Fayette, for example, says, whatever he 
may think, that the Americans are the most exalted 
people in the world; and the Americans cannot say 
fess in return, whatever they may think too, than that 
there never was such a man as La Fayette. And so 
they go on, keeping their countenances all the while, 
as if the rest of the world were not looking on with 
scorn and derision at their fooleries.”’ 

The New Times, not to be out-done in civilities of 
this sort, speaks upon the subject thus:— 

“He was of course received with many tokens of 
respect; and it would have been extraordinary if the 
Americans had not paid particular honor to an old 
man and a foreigner, whose name is so closely asso- 
ciated with the foundation of their republic. One con- 
clusion from the old general’s voyage is irresistible, itis 
that the cause of liberalism in Paris is utterly defunct, 
and annihilated. Nothing but desperation could have 
raade general La Fayette sacrifice the pleasures of La 
belle France, to dwell among the Dubbikinses of New 
England. 


| 





IMPORTANT DECISION. We republish the following 
decision, because the point decided by the court in 
Dublin is of tle very first importance to commercial 
men. It will he seen thata foreign court hold them- 
selves bouna to respect the Jaws of insolvency passed, 
not by congress, but by the legislature of a particular 
state. We believe this is the firstcase of the kind 
which has occurred on this deeply interesting ques- 
tion. 

‘‘A Jate Dublin paper records an important de- 
cision on the insolvent laws of the state of New 
York. The facts are shortly these: John S. Fergu- 
son and Hugh Macgill, brought an action against 
Alexander Cranston and Andrew Alexander, for the 
recovery of nine hundred pounds, being the balance 
due from the defendants, who resided in New York. 
Ferguson and Macgill pleaded the insolvent laws of 
the state of New Yorkin bar. The plaintiffs in their 
replication admitted the discharge, but relied upon an 
ordinance in the constitution of the United States, in 
which it was euacted that no individual state should 
make a law impairing the obligation of contracts. 
It was contended by the defendzuis that there was no 
such ordinance, and that ifthere were, the laws under 
which they obtained their discharge, did not impair 
the obligation of contracts. After a long investiga- 
tion, the jury found a verdict for the defendants, with 
costs.” 


“FRANKLIN [ysTITUTE.” A society under this name 


‘has been esti#iished at Philadelphia—its members | 


amount already to several hundreds of the most re- 
spectable and productive persons of that city and its 
neighborhood. Its purpose isto bring together and 
display, and so to make a market for, all sorts of ar- 
ticles fabricated by our mechanies.and manufactur- 
ers, and to promote a useful and important ac- 

uaintance between producers and consumers, by 


advantageously, and the last obtain information 
where their wants can be supplied: The first exhi- 
bition has just been made, and, on account of the 
number, the perfection and goodness of the articles 
exposed, far surpassed the most sanguine expecta- 
tions of the friends of the institution, and evinced an 
amount of progress in the mechanic arts and manu- 
factures which no one had anticipated, notwithstand- 
ing many well known facts as to the extent to which 
they have been prosecuted at Philadelphia; which 
city, on various @ccounts, must become the grand 
depot of such products of the industry of the people 
of Pennsylvania and the adjacent states. 

After the exhibition had closed, eighty of the mem- 
bers partook of a splendid dinner, at which many 
excellent toasts were drank. A few are selected to 
shew the feeling that prevailed on the occasion: 

The memory of Dr. Bensamiw FRANKLIN. 

Drank standing and silent. 

The mechanics and manufacturers of the United 
States: They are supporting the nation; they deserve 
the nation’s support. 

The Mechanic and Scientific Institute of New- 
York: The first star that appeared in the west: may 
its lustre never be obscured. 

The music of the shuttle and the anvil: More de- 
lightful to our ears than the drum and the trumpet. 

The mechanie’s and manufacturer’s friend. A free 
press. 

Their majesties the only legitimate sovereigns of 
this earth: The sovereign people. Nine Cheers. 

The Agricultural Society of Pennsylvania: They 
have Jaboured in the public fields: and the country 
are reaping a golden harvest. 

After this ‘toast was drank, Stephen Duncan, Esq. 
vice president of the Agricultural Society of Penn- 
sylvania, a guest, rose and gave the following: 

The Franklin institute: Its first annual exhibition 
has furnished a proud display of our improvement 
in mechanic arts and manufactures. May each suc- 
ceeding anniversary enlarge its sphere of usefulness, 
and strengthen its claims on public patronage. 

Internal improvements: Canals, roads and bridges 
ere the surest proofs of a wise government and a 
prosperous people. 

The Horticultural Soicety of New-York: We are 
labourers in the same vineyard; let us pledge them 
in the juice of the American grape. 

The natural alliance: Agriculture, manufactures 
and commerce. United they stand; divided they 
fall. 


' 
’ 
' 


Volunteers. 

By the President, James Ronaldson: The weavers 
and sailors of Philadelphia: their success interests 
us all: our prosperity is always secure while we have 
plenty of active ships and shuttles. 

By the Corresponding Secretary, Peter 4. Brown: 
Our noble selves, viz: Type founders and printers, 
who are men of letters; architects who build up the 
country’s fame; chemists who retort nothing but kind- 
ness; lists of taylors whose patriotism is without 
measure; saddlers, who do good without end; copper- 
smiths, who are better still; engine makers, who erect 
a horse power for the public good; paper makers, who 
do more if re-quired; glaziers, whose panes are al- 
ways to please; a band of hatters, who assist to lower 
a crown; bakers, the best bred, and who keep clear of 
John Doe; brick-makers of the old stock, made of 
well tempered clay; carpenters and masons, who have 
climbed the ladders of their professions; painters, who 
are sober, though well primed; coopers, who in new 
improvements chime in; gun-makers, who at science 
never go off half cocked; joiners, who are glued to our 
cause; weavers, who in American manufactures loom 
large; smiths, whose forgeries would pass at the mint; 
dyers of all colours alive at their work; doctors, whe 





which the talents of the first may be directed most 


| 


attend gratis to theiy pyblic duties; lawyers, who (vy 
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to suit our cause; and awl the cordwainers, who come 
out best at the last: Nine cheers. 

By professor Robert Hare: Republican nobility; 
virtue, science, genius, industry, and skill; where 
this nobility prevails, there will be no rebellion. 

By Thomas I. Wharton, The American system: 
beautiful in theory; excellent in effect. 

By vice president [suiah Lukens. The memory of 
Fitoh, the inventor of steam boats. 

By professor W. H. Keating. The memory of Ro- 
bert Fulton. Two ‘thousand miles of unobstructed 
steam-boat navigation on the Mississippi, attest the 
advantages to result from a connexion between sci- 
ence and the arts. 

By John D. Eiscahut: David Ritlenhouse, the self. 
taught astronomer. 

The president, Mr. James Ronaldson, and the vice 
presidents, Messrs. M. Carey and Isaiah Lukens, hav- 
ing retired, their healths were drank with the most 
flattering testimonies of approbation. 

A GRAND arrain! From the New York American, ad- 
dressed to the ediiors—l took up a thick netavo volume a 
day or two since, in a bookseller’s supp, called Boxi- 
ana. At page 424 is a piate of “the elegant silver 
cup presented to Cribb,” on the occasion of his vic- 
tory over Molineux. I copy the following explana- 
tion of the design from the book itself. 

“In the first quarter: the British Lion is looking 
down with stern regard on the .4@merican flag, half mast 
high: in the fourth quarter, the beaver, symbolic of the 
latter country, hiding its head under its folds, alluding 
to Molineux’s defeat.” 

All this triumph is because the “champion of Eng- 
land”? has succeeded in beating a stray American 
negro, who happened to find himself in London; and 
a better man than most of the cockneys he passed in 
the streets. Before Mr. Cribb and his friends va- 
poured so much, they should have sent a challenge to 
this country, and ascertained if we had none superior 
to the black bruiser. 
communication, is to put the above ‘design’ in “‘strong 
relief,” by quoting, from the same book, the following 
passage: 

“In the nineteenth round with Molineux, when the 


Moor had seized Cribb so fast that he could not ex-! 


tricate himself from his grasp, and which was only ef- 
fected by some persons breaking into the ring to separate the 
combaitants, during which one of the fingers of Molineux 
either got broken or much injured, when soon after Cribb 
fell, in so exhausted a state, from the severe fibbing 
which he had received, that the limited time had expir- 
ed before he was able to renew the contest, and Sir Tho- 
mas Aprecce, one of the umpires, cried out, “time, 
time,” but his second, Richmond, (another negro) not 
noticing the circumstance, Cribb recovered, and won 
the battle.” 


What finer commentary is needed than the above, 


But my object, in making this | 
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slaves have been transported or introduced into th 
Mexican territory, shall be irremediably confiscated 
with the remainder of its cargo; and the owner, and 
the purchaser, the captain, the master and the pilot, 
shall suffer the punishment of ten years imprisonment. 

4. This law shall have effect from the very day of 
publication; but with regard to the penalties pre- 
scribed in the preceding article, they shall not go into 
effect until six months after, on account of the colo- 
nists, who, in virtue of the law of the 14th of October 
last,on the colonization of the Isthmus of Huazacu- 
alea, are landing slaves for the purpose of introduc- 
ing them into the Mexican territory. 

The supreme executive power shall cause this to 
be understood, and shall take the measures necessary 


for its fulfilment, by having it printed, published and 
circulated. 


Mexico, July 13, 1821. 
Ignacio Zaldivar, president; Demetrio del Castillo, 


deputy secretary; Jose Ignacio Gonzalez Corafmuro, 
deputy secretary. 





Tur Greeks and Tunks. The following details, 
for which we are indebted to the Salem Register, are 
exceedingly interesting, as tending to shew more par- 
ticularly the real condition of the horrible war that 
is now raging between the Greeks and the barbari- 
ans— 

Captain Rice, who arrived here on Tuesday from 
Leghorn, has furnished us with the following ex- 
tracts from letters received at that place, from the 
most respectable sources in Greece, on the subject 
of the recent operations of the Turkish and Grecian 
hostile forces, and the bloody transactions at Ipsara, 
&c. Capt. Rice states, that no doubts were enter- 
tained at Leghorn of the correctness of these details: 

‘* Naples of Komania, July 8, 1$24. 

“¥ did not write you betiore this, having waited for 
further oilicial information upon what has happened 
of the tragie heroic at Ipsara. On the 3d of July at 
the break of day, the Turkish squadron appeared 
abreast of Ipsara in company with about 300 trans- 
port vessels loaded with troops, attempting to effec- 
tuate their landing upon several spots, but did only 
succeed on a single one after having lost from 5 to 
600 men The place where the squadron made the 
landing lays abreast of .Metelino, and having been 
thought by the Ipsariots umapproachable, was not de- 
fended by any troops. The troops that were landed 
being chiefly composed of .2ibanians, and of those of 
the tribe of Ghogi, being the most experienced in the 
art of war, under the dominion of Porta Ottemanea, 
and being upwards of 15,000 men, they advanced 








| with the greatest fury towards the first battery, which 


was occupied by some hundreds of men, Greeks, un- 
.der the command of capt. Adrew Mavrojanni, which 
was already engaged at front by the said squadron. 
The resistance made by a handful of men, upon 





on the boasted fairness, prowess, and modesty of the 
English boxing community? FisTI-CuFF. 





MEXICAN DECREE RELATIVE TO SLAVES. The su- 
preme executive power provisionally named by the 
general constituent sovereign congress, to all who 
shall see and understand these presents, know:—That 
the said sovereign congress have decreed as follows: 

No. 62. The general constituent sovereign con- 
gress of the United Mexican States have been pleas- 
ed to decree as follows: 

1. The commerce and traffic of slaves is forever 
forbidden in the territory of the United Mexican 


States, from whatever nation they may come, and un- 
der whatever flag. 


soon as they touch the Mexican territory. 





whom fell all the enemy’s forces, both by land and 
sea, was not long, but destructive to the Turks, for a 
great many of them were destroyed before the small 


| number of Ipsariots were killed, they having fouglit 


| to the very last. The Turks having taken possession 
of that battery, were divided intu two corps, one of 
| Which took the direction to the several other batte- 
, ries, and the other the road which leads towards the 
city. The first corps meta resistance which has had 

no example, on all the spots which they attacked. 
Three times a battery, guarded by 100 Greeks, under 
the command of capt. Niccola Cozzuco, was attacked 

by the Turks with the greatest fury, aud as many 

times the Turks were repulsed with a considerable 
‘loss. The Turks, receiving a reinforcement of about 


2. Any slaves whieh may be introduced contrary 2000 men, attacked, for the fourth time, the battery 
to the tenor of the preceding article, shall be free as | that had been so bravely defended by a few Greeks, 


and, while the Turks and Greeks fell under the blows 


Every vessel, whether national or foreign, in which] of each other, a man of Ipsara seeing the Turks on 
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*“the spot he wished them on, set fire to the powder 


magazine, and was blown up, together with his com- 
panions, and 2000 Mussulmen. The second corps 
advanced towards the city, where the fight was still 
more obstinate and murderous. There was the great- 
est part of the forces of Ipsariots and other Greeks 
and there the slaughter was to a greater extent, an 

most terrible. The women and boys did their duty, 
and killed a great many Turks, but at last the number 
of the Turks increased so much, and the Greelss be- 
ing so much fatigued, that they resolved to retire in- 
to the superior fort, together with the youngsters and 
the women, to the number of 2500. Meanwhile those 


that were in the batteries repaired on board of the) 





9000 men, and the troops landed from the Greek ships* 
united with the Ipsariots and other Greeks, have des- 
troyed the remainder of the Turkish army. It was 
in vain that many of them sought security on board 
the Turkish vessels, that were sunk, burnt, or taken 
by the Greek fleet, which full of ardour, has attacked 
and pursued the captain Pacha’s ship into the port of 
Smyrna, having taken a large number of transport 
ships, gunboats and schooners, and having caused the 
Turkish squadron losses and damage of great conse- 
quence. After this brilliant action, the Greek flect, 
to the number of upwards of sixty sail, sailed froth 
Ipsara to go in search of the expedition of the pacha 
of Egypt, while a squacron of about ten vessels, with 


vessels, with all they could get with them, and sailed, | several fire ships, havc remained in observation for 


jJeaving in the port only 5 or 6 vessels, part of which | 


the Turkish squadron, with the intent on of setting 


arrived here, and others went to Hydra, Spezzio, | fire to it in the place where sheltered. 


and other places, in order to secure their families, | 


Dervich Pacha, who with 10,000 men had advanced 


and with the idea of returning altogether, (the men! towards Tessaglia, near Salone, was beaten by 2,000 


only), on board of the vessels belonging to Hydra and | 


Spezzio, to destroy the remainder of the 15,000 men | 
wh Turkish troops is seen on the main Jand. The union 


o dared to tread on the sacred ground of their 
country, and who had already paid for the attempt 
with the loss of almost two-thirds of their forces. 
Yesterday the [psariots directed a letter to the legis- 


lative power, by which-they recommend their respec- | 


tive families to the government, saying that they de- 
part to join the Greek ships which had already sailed 
for Ipsara, either to perish, or destroy their enemy 
by land or sea. Amongst the Ipsariots, there is the 
famous Constantin Canaris, who burnt the two Turk- 
ish admiral’s ships in the last campaign, and has 
sworn to burn himself, or to set fire to the captain 
Pacha’s ship. While the Greeks retired from Ipsara, 
in the feeblest part, which was occupied by the 
Turks, several persons, not having time to secure 
their own children, rather than to Ict them fall into 


| the hands of the Turks, preferred to slay therm with 


their own hands. These persons have sworn, by the 
innocent blood of the victims, eternal hatred to the 
Turks, and vengeance against them. A great many 
of the women also, being very much fatigued, hav- 
ing fought so long, and having no strength to run to 
the fortress, killed each other, so as not to fall into 
the hands of the Turks. Thus passed the first day 


of the landing of the Turkish troops on the island of 
On the second day of the battle, the 4th of 


Ipsara. 
July, the Turks, fearing the fleet would leave them, 


ran towards the sea side to get on board of their own 
yessels; but the Greeks, watehing their motions, 
seized the occasion of that confusion, and fell furi- 
ously upon the Turks, and killed about 600 of them, 
liberating from their hands all those women and 
hoys which they had kept like slaves, together with 
the ap they had made. 
se 


e are now waiting for further accounts after | 





Greeks, and forced to retreat on Larissa, after having 
sustained a considerable loss. No other body of 


which reigns in the Peloponessus, and the strength 
which the Greek government acquires every day, 
together with the measures that said government takes 
to repulse all attempts that the Egyptian fleet may 
make on the Morea, makes us believe that the cause 
of Grecian independence will make some progress 
towards a consolidation of great importance.” 





“THE NATION’S GUEST.” 

On Sunday the 17th, inst. gen. La Fayette left Ales- 
andria for York Town, on board of the steam boat 
Petersburg, accompanied by the secretary of war, 
general Macomb, gen. Jones and many other officers 
and citizeus. 

As the boat departed from the wharf, the large con- 
course of persons who were present gave nine hearty 
cheers. The customary salute was fired, as he pass- 
ed fort Washington. 

On the arrival of the boat opposite Mount Vernon, 
the general landed at that hallowed spot and remain- 
ed about an hour. The vault of general Washing- 
ton was opened, and a ring, contaning a portion of 
his hair, was presented to general La Fayette, by 
Mr. Custis, of Arlington, who delivered a pathctic 
address on the occasion. After which Mr. Custis 
also presented the general with a masonic sash and 
medal, formerly belonging to general Washington. 
Part of the sash was divided into small pieces, and 
distributed to the youth who were present, as a wic- 
mento of their departed hero. 

General La Fayette, was very much affected, dur- 
ing his short stay at the tomb 

Afier leaving Mount Vernon, the Petersburg was 
joined by the Potomac steam boat, having on board 


the arrival of the Greek fleet at Ipsara, which we, not less than two hundred passengers, including a fine 


hope will be more Juminous. 


The government has; company of volunteers, frem Fredericksburg, under 


taken care of the Ipsariots’ families, which are treat-| the command of capt. Crutchfield. The two boats 


ed with the most national cordiality. 


continued near each other in their progress down the 


“Finally, my dear friend, I cannot continue the | river—the Petersburg always a little in advance, but 


heroic actions that have taken place at Ipsara, sur- | the Potomac occasionally coming near enough to 

passing those of our forefathers. A certain captain; evince, by the continued cheering of its passengers, 

Calemerio, together with 15 men, who, after the se- | the warmth of their enthusiasm, and to enable them to 

veral actions that had taken place, had taken shelter | participate in the delightful music of col. Henderson’s 

in a cavern, had the courage to attack a ship with 40 | fine band on board the Petersburg. 

men, and take possession of her, after having killed | RECEPTION AT YORK TOWN. 

all her crew—he afterwards sailed in the said vessel | At 12 o’clock on Monday, the boats reached the 

with his 15 men, and arrived safe at Spezzio.” mouth of York river, where they were met and salut- 
““Missolongi, July 26th, 1824. | ed by five other steam boats from Norfolk and York. 


“I have the pleasure to announce to you, that the | The general and his friends were conveyed in barges, 
troops landed by the captain Pacha to the number of; under the command of capt. Elliot, of the navy, to 
15,000, on the island of Ipsara, all perished to the | the Virginia, where they found chief justice Marshall, 
Jast man. The Ipsariots only inthe several engage- | a portion of the committee of arrangement from 
ments that have taken place from the day of their York, and a large assemblage of ladies and gentle- 
landing, until the arrival of the Greek fleet, at Ipsara, ; men, prepared to receive their distinguished poet 
which occurred the 10th July, have killed upwards of | with that cerdial and unostentatiqus welcome, whic 
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is services and his virtues had so fully merited. B. {to the zeal, the courage, the perseverance of the Vir 
W.Leigh, on behalf of the committee of arrangement, | ginia militia, in conjunction with our sm! gallant 
addressed him in the following eloquent and feeling | continental army, that we have been inccbted for 
manner. the success of a campaign arduous in its beginning, 
GeneraL La Faverre—We are deputed by our/|fruitful in its happy issue. Nothing can be more 
fellow-citizeps now assembled at York Town to wel- gratifying to my feelings, than the testimonies I re- 
come you to Virginia. ceive of my living still in the hearts of the Virginians; 
We will not recount, in your presence, the real|andI beg you, sir, to be pleased to accept and transmit 
services you have rendered this republic, and the |to the citizens of this state, the cordial tribute of my 
virtues that so endear you to us, lest even the simple | grateful, constant and affectionate respect. | 
roice of truth might pain the delicacy of a mind like} The general’s attention in listening to Mr. Leigh’s 
yours—But the emotions we all feel, of gratitude, | address was profound—his countenance dignified and 
affection and veneration for you; emotions rendered | deeply interesting—reflecting the various sentiments 
more intense in each, by the universal sympathy of | as they were expressed by the orator—but when Mr 
others; these we cannot suppress—In the numerous|L. came to “The boy cannot escape. me,” there was 
assembly, now anxiously awaiting your arrival, they | an archness in his face which defies all description. 
are swelling in every bosom and hanging on every} As soon as he concluded, the band struck up Wash- 
tongue, and beaming from every eye ington’s march, and the general was introduced to 
Yes, sir, you “read your history in a nation’s | the various guests. ) 
eyes.” A whole people unite in one deep and glow-} The music of the fine marine band from Washing- 
ing sentiment of respect and love towards you.—|ton and repeated salutes from the approaching steam 
Wheresoever you go, the old greet you as their leader | boats, gave a fine effect to the water scene. A cold 
in arms, and their companion in toil and danger; the | and sumptuous collation was served up to general La 
partaker, too, of their triumph—The young have | Fayette andhis companions. 
been taught, from their earliest childhood, tohonor| The water view soon became eminently pictures- 
and to bless your name—The mothers and the daugh- |que. The beach, the heights, filled with anxious spec- 
ters of the land shed tears of joy at your approach. | tators—the near water, animated by a variety of ves- 
Your name is associated in the memory of us all, | sels, with streamers flying—while down the river ap- 
with every name, and with most of the events in our | peared six steam boats with their majestic fronts and 
annals dearest to the American heart; with the illus- | their columns of smoke breaking gradually to the view. 
trious and revered name of Wasuinerton, and with the | The Virginia was in front of the centre of all. On 
most glorious achievements of the revolution. her Jarbord was the Petersburg and the Hampton—on 
‘ But, of all the states in the union—though we will | her starboard, the United States of Baltimore, and the 
+ not say that Virginia is the most grateful—yet she | Potomac—In the rear of all, the steam boat Virginia, 
certainly owes you the largest debt of gratitude. This |of Richmond. The anticipation was intense—the at- 
state was the chief scene of yourservices. In the) tention of the numerous spectators was solemn and 
day of her greatest peril, in the darkest hour of her | profound—until the steam boats came opposite to the 
distress, when invading armies threatened to over- | town—The governor and council was stationed on the 
run the country, and all the horrors of war were |temporary wharf erected for the reception—in two 
pointed against our very dwellings; Washington se- | lines; the judiciary, the revolutionary patriots, officers 
lected vou, his early friend, for the chief command, | of the army, invited guests, and citizens were arrang- 
and securely entrusted the defence of his native state |ed in the same manner; leaving an avenue open to 
to your courage and conduct. How zealously you |the barouche which was destined to receive him. 
undertook, how well you fulfilled, the arduous part | Captain Elliot of the United States navy commanded 
assigned you, with what honor to yourself and with ; the Virginia and all the arrangements for the landing. 
what advantage to us, no tiine shall obliterate the | A barge put off from the boat, with col. Harvie to land 
remembrance—The general of the enemy, in effect, |the marine band, and to arrange for the general’s 
pronounced your eulogium, when conscious of his landing. These being affected, the barge again put 
own abilities, and confiding in the superiority of his | off, and soon brought back to the wharf “the observed 
forces, he vauntingly said,—“‘The boy cannot escape 'of all observers,” his hat off, and his countenance 
me.” History records, not only that our youthful exhibiting the intensest interest. He landed with 
general did escape him, but thatheheld safe the far, his companions and passed from one end of the bridge 
greater part of the country in spite of his utmost ef- | to the other, supported on one side by col. Harvie and 
forts; and came at last to yonder spot, io assist in the ;col. Bassett, and on the other by col. Peyton and col. 
capture of his army; to witness the downfall of his!Jones. He was then introduced to the governor, 
hopes, the humiliation of his pride, and the last effort | who delivered the following excellent address in the 
of British power against American freedom. And! most impressive manner: 
now, after the lapse of forty-three years, he visits the} Generar La Fayerrs, Sir: On behalf of the peo- 
same spot again—happy to renew there the glorious | ple of Virginia, I tender to you a most cordial and 
recollections of the past—and yet, happier, we hope, | hearty welcome to our state. 
to see how dearly we appreciate the blessings of Ji-; In you we recognize the early, the steadfast, the 
berty and independence which he assisted us to! consistent friend. Whilst the United States in gene- 
achieve, ral owe you so large a debt of gratitude, for the liberal 
On that spot, sir, we are most proud to receive you. ‘tender of your purse, your person and your blood in 
We hail you as the hero of liberty and the friend of | their behalf, the state of Virginia is, if possible, still 
man. We greet you as the bosom friend of Wasu- | more deeply indebted to you—You were her defender 


INeton. We greet you as oneof the raruer’s of the | in the hour of her greatest trial. At the early age of 
E REPUBLIC. (twenty four years, with an army greatly inferior in 
General La Fayette answered: numbers, and still more in equipmeats and discipline, 
lam happy, sir, to find myself again, after a long | you conducted your military movements with so much 
sence, so kindly welcomed by your excellency, |judgment, that the ablest officer of the British army 
on the beloved soil of the state of Virginia; that | could never obtain the slightest advantage over you; 
State, to which I am bound by so many old ties of ' and, whilst that officer spent his time in harassing our 
statitude, devotion and mutual confidence. It is to distressed state, you mancuvred before him with the 
the patriotic support I found in the civil authorities of ; most unceasing caution and vigilance, with a steady 
-'lS State, whose generous spirit had already shone |eye, to that grand result, which brought the war ta a 
‘tom the beginning of the revolutionary contest; it is Serisi§ on the plains of York. 
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Forty-three years from that period, we have thes 
happiness to find you in our country, the vast im- 
provement of which is the most conclusive evidence 


contended by the side of Washington. 

I will conclude, sir, by the expression of a senti- 
ment, which J believe to be strictly true; it is that no 
man, at any time, has ever received the efiusions of a 
nation’s feelings which have come so directly from 
the heart. 

The general advanced, and grasping the governor’s 
hand, said—“I am gratified sir, most highly gratified, 
by the reception you have given me on the part of 
the state of Virginia. The happy conduct and the 
successful termination of the decisive campaign, in 





which you have the goodness to aseribe to me so large 


~ Py 
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On Monday the reception was pure’y Civic, not g 
soldier appearing under arms— 

On the 19th October. The anniversary of the sur. 
render of York was celebrated with appropriate 
honors. 

Soon after breakfast, the general walked from his 
quarters to the tent of Washington, surrounded by 
the committee of arrangements and others. Num. 
bers were then introduced to him--many ladies, the 
veteran soldiers of the revolution, citizens from other 
staies and all quarters of Virginia. 

Col. Wm. I. Lewis, of Campbell, was introduced 
to him, and delivered the following address. 

Genera La Faverte—The sons of the mountains 
join most cordially their lowland brethren in wel- 
coming your return to this country; they are the 


a part, were attributable much more to the constitut- | more delighted at this particular period, because afte; 
ed authorities and people ef Virginia, than to the ge-| an absence of about forty years, you will now te 
neral who was honored with the chief military com- | a witness of the happy effects of self government 
mand. I have the liveliest recollection of all the | founded on the natural rights of mau—rights, which 
scenes of my services in this state, and of all the | you so nobly contributed to establish. Little did you 
men with whom it was my happiness and honor to | think, when in youthful age you voluntarily put your 
serve—and happy as I was to assist and witness the | life in your hand, and crossed the stormy billows of 
accomplishment of American liberty and indepen-| the deep to fight and bleed for the independence 
dence, I have been yet happier in the assurance that} of America, that the results would have been so woh- 


the blessings which have flowed from that great event! derful. At that period we were only a handful oi 
have exceeded the fondest and most sanguine ex-| people, for in every thing of military import, excep! 


pectations. 


. . { 
The general was then successively introduced to 
the councillors, the judges, the revolutionary officers, | 


Mr. Chevallie, and a number of citizens. The pro- 
cession then advanced, gen. La Fayette, the governor, 
chief justice, and Mr. Calhoun, the secretary of war, 


seated in the barouche—Next Mr. Tichenor’s car-| i" their places are cultivating rich fields, buildin: & 


riage, with La Fayette’s son and suite, and the coun- 


cil, &c. &e. in regular succession. It advanced, (the | Ver every sea, and our navy rides triumphant on thee 


general’s head uncovered), amidst the salutes from 
the artillery company stationed on ihe heights, and 
from the steam boats and small craft—and aimd the 
full swell of music. It passed through the long lines 
of citizens and old revolutionary soldiers arranged 
in two columns. It wound up the hill, and finally 
terminated at the general’s quarters. On entering 
the house, (gen. Nelson’s house), he was cheered by 
a crowd of citizens. 


The introduction of a number of ladies and citi- 
zens followed—receiving all with interest and the 
quiet dignity of a spirit at peace within itself and 
pleased with all the world. The most interesting of 
these interviews were with the soldiers of the revo- 
lution. One of them advanced, seized the general 
by the hand, exclaiming, “I was with you at York 
Town. I entered yonder redoubt at your side. [too 
was at the side of the galiant De Kalb, your associate 
in arms, when he fell in the field.” The tears stream- 
ed from the veteran’s eyes; and La Fayette showed 


by his countenance the sympathy he felt. Yes, my | 


brave soldier, I] am happy to have lived, to meet you 
once more.”’ 

After a short time, La Fayette, respecting that in- 
éstimable spirit of equality which pervades over free 


| 
i 
j 
| 
t 


an invincible love and attachment for liberty—we 
fought, and thanks to La Fayette and his native nation, 
we conquered!—Now we see the result—we have, 0 
nearly by the offspring of our own loins, increased tof 


|more than 10,000,000 of people, cleared the inf 


; 


measurable forests of savages and wild beasts, ani 












villages, towns and cities,—our commerce is spreaig- 


ocean. Such are the effects of free government 
founded on equal rights, supported by wise and mer: 
ciful Jaws, faithfully executed!—There is but ou 
alloy to our pleasure of meeting you—we dread you 
return to Europe. The despots of that country eny 
your increasing glory, founded on virtue which ther 
cannot imitate, and their political fears may agai 
incarcerate you in the grated walls of a dungeon'- 
Stay then with us La Fayette, stay with us; here, i 
every house you will find a home, and in every hearti 
friend; we will with filial affection rock with gent 
ness the cradle of your declining age; and, when! 
shall please God of universal nature to call you" 
himself, crown’d with the blessings of at least om 
free and mighty nation, we will then with holy ¢& 
votion bury your bones by the side of your adopt 
and immortal father, and moisten your tomb willi" 
tears of love and gratitude. 
(Signed) Wiruram J. Lewrs, . 

In behalf of himself and other sons of the mountain 

The costume and whole appearance of col. Let 
were striking and interesting. He had on the mo 
tain dress. On the conclusion of the address, 
ceneral grasped him with both hands, and, in 
most touching manner, begged him to convey t0* 
mountain friends his most affectionate acknow!e? 


institutions, went forth to salute the crowd of citi-| ments for this testimony of their kindness. He™ 


zens who stood in the street. He was stationed at 
the gate and the long line of gratified spectators 
passed him. Each of whom seized his hand. To all 
La Fayette extended some mark of kindness and con- 
sideration. The spectacle was deeply impressive. 
The variety of mauners in the different spectators 
was singularly striking. Some as they approached, 
fixed their eyes on his face, and lingered after they 
had passed, as if to drink in the last expression of 
itscountenance. Others advanced with the deepest 
feelings of awe with their eyes cast upon the earth. 

In the evening gen. La Fayette dined with asciect 
company of some twenty or thirty, consisting of the 
revolutionary officers, &e. 


counted the services which their galiantry had!” 
merly rendered him. He dwelt with delight "}* 
the interest they now manifested in his happines. 
About 11 o’clock, the procession began to form” 
the triumphal arch erected on the ruins of the 2% 
Redoubt, standing within six yards of the r‘®’ 
bank. ‘The ceremony of the reception at that ©” 
interesting point was pathetic beyond expres 
The old general advanced up tbe hillock which jes 
to the redoubt, limping and supported by the go" 
or, with his aids, and members of the committe 
arrangement. A large column of officers and q 
zens followed them; when La Fayette had re? 
the triumphal arch, general Taylor stepped fro 
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Semicircular group which was formed near the rie ess. It will not pain you, general, to perceive some 


yer’s bank, salute 
addressed him in the following inanner: 


him with profound respect, and 


scattered sprigs of meijancholy cypress intermingled. 
with the blended leaves of Jaure) and oak. Your 


General—On behalf of my comrades, I bid you] heart would turn from us with generous indignation, 


welcome. 


They come to greet you with no pagean- | if, on an occasion like this, amid the joyous aeclama- 


try, intended to surprise by its novelty, or dazzle by | tions which greet you every where, were heard no 
its splendor: But they bring you, general, an Offering | sighs of grateful recoljection for those gallant-mem 
which wealth could not purchase, nor power con-| Who shared your battles, but do not, cannot share. 


strain. On this day, associated with so many thrilling | your triumph. 


The wreath which our gratitude 


recollections; on this . wi consecrated by successful | has woven to testify our love for you, will lose noth- 
yalor, they come to offer you this willing homage of ; ing of its fragrance or its verdure, though time hang 


their hearts. 


Judge, general, of their feelings at this moment by 


your own. 


to their Senses and sensibilities. 


upon its Jeaves some tears of pious recollection of 
the friends of your early youth: In war, the avenger, 


Every thing around them speaks alike|{in peace, the father of his country. 
These plains, 


in behaif then, of ail the chivalry of Virginia; on 


where the peaceful plough-share has not yet ef-| this redoubt, which his valour wrested from the ene- 


faced the traces of military operations; these half- 


my at the point of the bayonet; I place on the head 





decayed ramparts; this ruined village, in which the, of major general La Fayette this wreathe of double 
bombs’ havoc is still every where visible, tell us of| triumph:—won by numerous and illustrious acts of 
past warfare; and remind us of that long, arduous! martial prowess, and by a life devoted to the happi- 


and doubtful struggle, on the issue of which depend- ness of the human race. 


ed the emancipation of our country. 


; HE ‘ i In their names, I prociaim 
| him alike victorious in arms and acts of civil polity. 


On yonder hillock, the last scene of blood was clos- 
ed by the surrender of an army; and the liberty of | 
our nation permanently secured. With what re- 
sistless eloquence does it persuade our gratitude and | 
admiration for the gajlant heroes, to whose noble ex- | 
ertions we owe the countless blessings which our 
free institutions have conferred upon us? 

The spot on which we stand was once a redoubt | 
occupied by our enemy. With how rapid a pencil | 
does imagination present the blooming chieftain, by | 
whom it was wrested from his grasp! Can we be) 
here ‘and forget, that, superior to the prejudices | 
which then enchained even noble minds, he perceiv- 
ed in the first and almost hopeless struggles of a dis- | 
tant and obscure colony, the movement of that moral | 
power which was destined to give a new direction 





In bannered fields, a hero—in civil life, the benefac- 
tur of mankind. 

La Fayette was deeply affected. There was so- 
lemn earnestness in his manner, a touching sensibility 
In his whole countenance, which most deeply im- 
pressed every observer. Many wept—all were mov- 


,ed. When general T. had closed his address, he was 


about to fix the civic wreath upon the general’s head: 
But the considerate veteran, always himself, always 
attentive to the slightest proprieties of word and ac- 
tion, caught the hovering wreath as it approached his 
brow with his right hand, and respecttully bowing, 
dropt it to his side, when he thus replied: 

I most cordially thank you, my dear general, and 
your companions in arms, for your affectionate wel- 


,come, your kind recollections, and the flattering ex- 
and character to political institutions, and to improve | 


pressions of your frienship. Happy I am to receive 


human happiness? Can we forget, that, deaf to the so- | them on these already ancient lines, where the united 


licitations of power, of rank, and of pleasure, with a 
noble prodigality, he gave to our country his sword, 
his treasure, and the influence of his example. 

And when, in the aged warrior who stands before 
us, we recognise that youthful chieftain, with what 
rapidity does memory retrace the incidents of his 
eventful life? With what pleasure do we see his 
manhood realize the promise of his youth? In senates 
or in camps, in the palaces of kings, or in their dun- 
geons, we behold the same erect and manly spirit. 
At one time tempering the licentiousness of popular 
feeling; at another restraining the extravagance of 
power, and always regardless of every thing but the 
great object of his life, the moral and political im- 
provement of mankind. ;' 

General—In the brightest days of antiquity, no ar- 
tificial stimulus of rank or power, or wealth, was re- 
quired to excite nob!e minds to acts of generous dar- 
ing. A wreath of laurel or of oak was at once the 
proof and the reward of illustrious merit. For this, 
statesmen meditated, warriors bled, and eloquence 
soared to its sublimest heights. The prize was inva- 
luable; for, it was won only by merit. It detracted, 
however, somewhat from its worth, that it was con- 
ferred by the partiality of compatriots, and in the 
fervor of admiration inspired by recent success. 

Your life, general, illustrious throughout, in this 
also is distinguished. Time, which dims the lustre 
of ordinary merit, has rendered yours more brilliant. 
After a lapse of near half a century, your triumph is 
decreed by the sons of those who witnessed your ex- 
ploits. 

Deign then, general, to accept the simple but ex- 
pressive token of their gratitude and admiration. 
Sulfer their leader to place upon your veteran brow 
the only crown it would not disdain to wear, the 
blended emblems of ciri¢ worth and martial prew- 





arms of America and France have been gloriously 
engaged in a holy alliance to support the rights of 
American independence, and the sacred principle of 
the sovereignty of the people. . Happy, also, to be so 
welcomed on the particular spot where my dear light 
infantry comyades acquired one of their honorable 
claims to public love and esteem. You know, sir, 
that, in this business of storming redoubts, with un- 
loaded arms and fixed bayonets, the merit of the 
deed is in the soldiers who execute it, and to each of 
them 1 am anxious to acknowledge their equal share 
of honor. Let me, however, with affection and gra- 
titude, pay a special tribute to the gallant name of 
Hamilton, who commanded the attack, to the three 
field officers who seconded him, Gimal, Laurens and 
Fish, the only surviving one, my friend now near me. 
in their name, my dear general, in the name of the 
light infantry, those we have lost as well as those who 
survive, and only incommon with them, I accept the 
crown with which you are pleased to honor us, and { 
offer you the return of the most grateful acknowledg- 
ments. 7 

When he had closed, he gave a new proof of the 
rapidity of his conceptions, the generosity of his soul, 
the uniform modesty of his character. The very mo- 
ment he concluded, (never having been prepared for 
such a scene, never having seen the address, never 
having suspected the presentation of the wreath, he 
turned round and drew col. Fish to the front, “Here. 
(he exclaimed) half of this wreathe belongs to you.” 
‘No, sir, it is all your own.” “Then, (said La F. 
putting it into col. k’s handy“take it and preserve if 
as our common property.” 

The whole scene was strongly marked by the mo- 
ral sublime. 





yolanteer compamies, and the U.S. troops passed his 


This ceremany over, the grand review 
commenced. La layette stood near the arch and the 
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in regular succession, with flags flying and music float- departure. The considerate La Fayette had respect- 


os 





ing in the air. The troops then formed themselves again | fully expressed an earnest solicitude at their yolun- 


in line, and La F. on foot passed down the line. He 


tary detention from home; and an anxious wish that 


wus carried to thé obelisk situated on the spot where they might return to their wives, children and 
Vimionel had stormed the second redoubt. The re-|friends. To set his mind at ease, it was determined 


view over, and La Fayette having seen, and been seen 


to supersede the other arrangements which had beén, 


by all the troops, he moumed his barouche in com- | contemplated, and to decline the honors of a public 
pany with the governor, and vas followed by the oth- | ball. 


er carriages. The whole body “ military and citi- 
zens then moved to the field, near f@ which the Bri- 
tish troops had grounded their armsin “Sl. Between 
these and the amphitheatre, where at least i000 ladies 
sat, the barouche passed on near to the ladies, who son- 
tir-1ed to wave their white handkerchiefs as he slow- 
ly moved on. ‘Ladies, receive my warm thanks for 
your kind welcome,” was constantly upon his lips. 

The whole scene defies description. Here were 
the fields, which, 43 years ago, had witnessed the 
tread of a conqured enemy! A thousand associations 
of this description rushed upon the mind. Now filled 
with an animated and joyous throng of from 10 to 
15,000 persons. The spectacle surpassed all expecta- 
tion; al] expression. 

La Fayette was then escorted to his quarters by all 
the troops: and the lower rooms of the house were 
soon filled by a number of guests, who were invited 
to participate in the public dinner. The company sat 
down to the tables at 5 o’clock, the large marquee 
was nearly filled with guests. A circular table ran 
around the centre; two parallel rows of tables extended 
through each of the wings. Gen. Taylor presided, as- 
sisted by generals Cocke and Brodnax, in the central 
portion of the marquee—and each table in the wings 
had its own presiding officers. The marquee was 
splendidly illuminated, and adorned with two hand- 
some transparencies; and it may bea matter of curi- 
osity to some persons to learn that the lights set before 
gen. La Fayette, were fine wax candles which had 
been discovered among the United States’ stores by 
col. Eustis, and ascertained to have been found among 
the stores of lord Cornwallis, captured 43 years be- 
fore at York Town. 

After the cloth was removed, numerous excellent 
toasts were drank. 

The whole company rose from the table at 9 o’clock, 
and many of them with hundreds of spectators at- 
tended in the open fields east of the town to witness 
the uncommonly fine fire works, which liad been pre- 
pared at public expense for the general gratification. 
La Fayette was present, sitting on one of the old Bri- 
tish embankments. 

On the morning of the 20th the officers and privates 
af the volunteer companies spread for the old gene- 
ral a military breakfast. Noscene was better calcu- 
Jated to wind upthe whole. A neat table was spread 
under the tent of Washington, which was carried to 
the volunteers’ encampment for the heart-felt occa- 
sion. Nothing could have been happier than the man- 
ner of conducting the entertainment. Some of the 
troops were formed in two lines. As the general’s 
barouche approached the right wing of the first line, 
he alighted and walked down both lines; shaking 
every officer and man by the hand, and receiving 
their cordial congratulations. The other companies, 
who were not thus arranged, were put in motion and 
passed the general standing to receive their hands. 
The effect was infinitely impressive. LaFayette was 
then conducted to the tent, where a plentiful repast 
was spread, in soldiers’ style, before him and the other 
guests. The following was the general’s toast. 

Thanks to the volunteers of Virginia—with a most 
grateful remembrance of the obligations I have re- 
ceived from their fathers. 

The whole company broke up about 11 o'clock, 
pleased with each other. 

La Fayette returned to his quarters—and the volun- 
teers began to strike their tents and prepare for their 


The embarkation of the volunteers wasa most pic- 
turesque scene. The more than 100 vesssels, which 
graced the harbour, the various modes of embarking 
the troops, the feus de joie, which rung in every di- 
rection, filled every spectator with delight. It was 
| {Says an observer), a scene worthy of the pencil of 
Verneét. 

On Wednesday evening he left York, and at dusk 
he was received by the citizens of Williamsburg with 
open arms. The town was illuminated. He would 
spend Thursday at this celebrated spot, vist Green- 
spring the next day, and embark at James Town for 
Norfolk. The governor, Richmond troop of horse, 
&c. &c. will escort him to the landing. [Particulars 
in our next.] 








The Vicissitudes of Commerce. 
} FROM THE LONDON WEEKLY EXPRESS. 

Nothing more strongly illustrates the instability of 
human pursuits than the vicissitudes of commerce. 
The Phoenicians, the Tyrians, the Carthagenians, the 
Egyptians, have fallen in succession from the summit 
of commercial greatness into absolute insignificance, 
and, with the exception of Egypt, are now all utterly 
extinct! The once formidable Hanseatic League— 
Venice—Genoa—all successively controlling the 
, commerce of Europe, are degenerated into depencent 
states, and commerce now holds her seat in an island 
at the western extremity of Europe. That any one 
state should again acquire that commercial monopoly, 
of which history furnishes repeated instances, were 
inconsistent with the enlightened progress of society; 
loca] position, natural resources, and superior indus- 
try and activity, may long preserve ascendancy, but 
it must henceforth be expected that all civilized na- 
tions will participate in the benefits resulting from 
the interchange of commodities. 

The establishment of commerce has ordinarily re- 
sulted from a combination of the industry and en 
terprise of individuals whose views and interests are 
best consulted by protectioa only—free from inter- 
ference by theirgovernment. ‘Letus alone,’ was the 
sensible reply of the French merchants, to whom Co}- 
| bert tendered the unasked aid of his government; and 
it has long been a received axiom, that the too active 
interference of any government is prejudicial to com- 
merce. In opposition to this principle, Mahommed 
Aly—next to Napoleon, one of the most extraordi- 
nary men of the present age—has undertaken the 
restoration of Egyptian cémmerce through his per- 
sonal instrumentality as a merchant! It is unneces- 
sary to detail the events by which, from a very ob- 
scure station, he has acquired the dignity and power 
‘of Pacha of Egypt, over which it may suffice to say, 
he reigns with undisputed sway; and although not 
openly avowing independence, yet, in effect, wholly 
disregarding the Turkish government. 

The surpassing fertility of Egypt is, perhaps, more 
universally recognized than that of any other portion 
of the globe. Tor more than 3000 years the Jands in- 
undated by the annual overflow of the Nile, have 
continued to produce the usual crops without any 
artificial restoration, by manure or otherwise—the 
natural irrigation of the Nile still serving to maintain 
the productive power, without any perceptible ime 
poverishment, or diminution of fertility. 

Such are the soil and climate, that Egypt is alike 
fertile in productions of the torrid, and the temperate 
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zones. Wheat, barley, maize, milct, rice, and pulse 
of every description—tropical and european fruits— 
flax, silk and cotton—the vine, the olive, and the 
sugar cane—are ail of indigenous growth in Egypt, 
and susceptible of ealtare to the highest perfection. 
Yet. from the eppressive and defective nature of the 
Turkish government, Egypt has for centuries been 
depressed to the very lowest point in the scale of na- 
eo loss of her colonies, both in the West and 
Rast Indies, at the commencement of the revolution- 
ary war, induced the directory to contemplate the 
anpexation of Egypt, as a colony of France—a pro- 
ject which had been meditated by successive ministers 
from the time of Louis the XIV. in whose reign it was 
first suggested. Placed in a central position—the 
communications between Africa, Europe, and Asia, 
are more speedy and convenient than atany other 
point of the globe. In Egypt, France would not only 
have indemnified herself for the loss of St. Domingo 
and the Mauritius, but a field for intrigue with the 
Asiatic powers would have been opened, which might 
have rendered her occupation cf Egypt the severest 
blow that could have been inflicted on Great Britain. 
But the attempt to restore Egypt to what it once 
was—the granary of surrounding nations—was re- 
served for other hands; whether success be destined 
for Mahommed Aly, time alone can shew. Egypt un- 
questionably enjoys tranquility; the traveller who ex- 
piores the stupendvous remains on the banks of the 
Nile is now in perfect security; encouragement is 





. given to articles of every description; the army is 


raised and disciplined after the European manner— 
manufactories are established, canals restored, mines 
opened, and every measure taken that the energies 
of perfect despotism can put in motion suddenly, to 
produce that effect which is the usual result of 
gradual improvement. Every article of produce 
and manufacture is so directly under the personal 
order and inspection of the Pacha, that a people, 
amounting to between two and three millions, may 
be said to be in his immediate employ. The bar, 
at the mouth of the Nile, near Rosetta, renders the 
navigation to Alexandria impracticable in boisterous 
weather, an inconvenience which was particularly 
felt in 1817, when vessels flocked to Egypt for grain. 
Of three hundred sail waiting at Alexandria, the 
majority departed with only half a cargo, and the 
others in ballast. To remedy this inconvenience, 
Mahommed Aly resolved to cut a canal from the Nile, 
at Fourah, to Alexaudria. The laborers of Lower 
Egypt were forthwith summoned, and marched down 
by thousands, under their respective chiefs, to the 
line of the intended canal. Toevery chief was al- 
lotted a specific portion oflabor. In length, the canal 
of Mahmoudiah, as it has been named, extends 48 
miles—the breadth is 90 and the depth from 15 to 18 
feet. The number of men employed was 250,000, 
and the excavation is asserted to have been complet- 
edin six weeks! Masonry was in some parts subse- 
quently added, but the whole canal was navigable on 
the 7th of December, 1819—the year in which the 
work was undertaken! It has been observed of the 
Pyramids, that those stupenduous monuments could 
have been reared only by the power of unlimited des- 
potism, and the execution of the canal of Mahmoudiah 
very strikingly illustrate that opinion. The prepara- 
tion for the work bore quite a military character; one 
months’ pay was advanced to provide biscuit and 
other provision—the laborers were then marched 
down in regular corps—immediately began the work 
—and at the end of six weeks, after having excavated 
more than thirteen millions of cubical acon of earth, 
were marched back again. The intellect and the 
power, which could plan and accomplish such a work, 
are not to be despised, even by more refined and 
powerful nations, 


It will, perhaps, be thought remarkable that 
amongst the earliest experiments in cultivation the 
pacha should have directed his attention to cotton 
wool, an article of the highest importance to the ma- 
nufactures and commerce of Great Britain. Ap- 
prized of the great consumption of this commodity 
in Europe, Mahommed resolved to cultivate the cot. 
ton shrub, and orders were issued to sow a specified 
extent of land with the most perfect seed which could 
be procured: that of Brazil was selected, and in 
1822, a crop was picked, amounting to 25,000 bags 
of two cwt. each! Of these 280 were shipped for this 
country, and being sent to Liverpool sold readily 
from 11d. to 13d. per Ib. On being worked, the cot- 
ton was reported of superior quality; other shi 
ments followed; and Egyptian cotton now finds read 
sale in this country, as well as in France, Italy and 
the south of Germany, to which large shipments from 
Alexandria were also made. The discovery of a 
gold mine would have borne no proportion in value to 
an article of commerce like cotton. What has been 
hitherto received from Egypt, is said to equal that of 
the United States in quality, and, which is of infinite 
importance, itcan be produced at a much lower price. 
The cleaning it from the seed in particular, can be 
accomplished in Egypt with far greater facility, there 
being an abundant population, while in Georgia the 
whole labor is performed by negro slaves. Neither 
is the plant exposed to rain or frost, which are both 
unknown in Egypt; so that the cotton will never be 
subject to accidental depreciation in value, from be- 
ing stained, as frequently happens to sea island 
Georgia cotton. Ali that portion of Egypt which is 
annually irrigated by the Nile, is peculiarly adapted 
to the growth of cotton, and as a surface of man 
thousand square miles is thus fertilized, it is evident 
that the cotton shrub may be cultivated in Egypt, to 
an extent greatly more than adequate to the supply 
of all Europe. : 

This sudden growth and introduction of Egpytian 
cotton, must be considered as the most remarkable 
and important vicissitude of commerce that has been yet 
known. The cotton wool of the United States, though 
now in general use, was not admitted generally into 
our mills, till after a struggle of some years, while 
that of Egypt is no sooner introduced than adopted: 
from the crop of the present year 50,000 bags are ex- 
pected to be shipped at Alexandria for this country! 
The pacha, in the plenitude of his despotism, has 
directed an extent of cultivation estimated to produce 
90,000 bags, of which Great Britain will take 50,000, 
and the restof Europe 40,000! Nor is there much 
risk of disappeintment in this quantity, for, as Mr. 
Briggs observed, in his evidence before the com- 
mittee of the house of commons on the quarantine 
laws—“‘Egypt is governed differently from all other 
countries. Itdoes not depend upon the peasantry to 
cultivate what they please—they must do what they 
are ordered—what the pacha orders to be sown, that 
must be sowed—and the cultivation will go on in- 
creasing, from the orders which have been given 
by the pacha.” 

Until the year 1790, cotton wool was scarcely 
known asa production of the United States, and for 
many years the importation into this country was in- 
considerable. It cannot be said to have been in ge- 
neral use till after 1800; but from that time the con- 
sumption has so greatly increased, that the quantity 
received from the United States, forms by far tke 
largest portion of what is consumed in this country. 
The general introduction of American cotton, was 
justly considered as a remarkable vicissitude in com- 
merce, and certainly constituted a main source of the 
prosperity and advancement of the United States, to 
whom Great Britain paid annually. during the war, 
for this single agricultural production. several mil- 
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ed as the most valuable produetion of the United 
States, and it is impossible to calculate the re-action, 
that may by possibility be produced in the southern 

rovinces, should the production of Egyptian cotton 

e of the extent anticipated. The quentity of cotton 
expected from Egypt, of the crop of 1824, wiil pro- 
bably exceed the whole umount of cotton wool im- 
ported into this country from all parts of the world, 
in 1784—and that was subsequent to the decision 
against sir Richard Arkwright’s patent, by which the 
spinning trade was thrown open. 

Assuming the cotton of Egypt to be of equal quality 
with that of America, it will unquestionably be the 
interests of our merchants to resort to Egypt for that 
article. The importationof British manufactures at 
Alexandria, already great, is rapidly increasing; but 
hitherto, the difficulty of obtaining returns has been 
an insurmountable barrier against the extension of 
our trade in that quarter. In some instances, returns 
have been obtained through precarious shipments of 
corn taken in atother ports; but if cotton be produced 
in sufficient quantity, we shall get notonly returns in 
value for goods, but ample employment for our ship- 
ping in conveying a raw material, which, at present, 
comes to England principally in American bottoms. 
The loss to America would be great—both in the 
market for so important a production of her soil, and 
in the diminution of employment for her shipping. 

America, by her late tariff, precludes all doubt of a 
determination to become her own manufacturer, and 
it is not improbable that this unexpected interference 
with so importanta branch of export may accelerate 
the progress of her manufactures. Some lapse of 
time there mnst however be, ’ere she can become 
independent of Great Britain in that respect; and 
when the period shajl at Jast arrive, markets of more 
thas compensating consumption may have been es- 
tablished, through the new channel of commerce now 
opening at Alexandria. 

That this new direction of our trade may not be 
wholly exempt from disadvantages, is not to be de- 
nied. The voyage from Alexandria will be not only 
of greater length, but of longer duration than from 
New Yor me reason of the laws of quarantine, 
which, however mitigated and ameliorated, must in- 
evitably occasion loss of time. To this may be added, 
the instability of a system of commercial intercourse, 
dependent as will be that of Egypt on the life of a man, 
through whose enlightened views and energetic con- 
duct, it has alone been established. Whether cut off 
prematurely, or dying a natural death—the main as- 


_ surance that the system may be continued, wil! be in 


the character of his successor. Were the cultivators 
independent, their interest would be identified with 
that of the government; and it would not be convenient 
to either, that the culture and export of so valuable 
an article should be abandoned. The death of Ma- 
hommed Aly, at this juncture, might sweep away the 
fabric he is raising, and time only can perfect and 
consolidate the superstructure. 

To the objection against access of time, between 
shipping a cargo of cotton from Alexandria or New 
York, there can be no difficulty in deciding in favor 
of that voyage, which, though longer, brings a return 
where none could otherwise be found. 

The instability of thg Egyptian government is an 
objection, to which it may be answered, that, as no 
commerce can be permanent only between countries 
where the benefits are reciprocal, it may be safely 
concluded, that if the people of Egypt should even- 
tually be admitted to taste the sweets of participation 
in so beneficial an imtercourse, as that must be which 
gives acertain market for the produce of this land, 
they will ultimately become interested in its preserva- 


es 


Commerce, in truth, gives rise to such varied oc- 
cupation, and opens so Meny sources of profit, that 
the whole community become: interested in its con- 
tinuance; and although Egypt be »ow dependent or 
the will of Mahommed Aly, the period may arrive 
wien it will be impossible to annihilate a system, in 
which the interest of a whole people is become iden- 
ufied with its permanency. 

Notwithstanding the great lapse of time since the 
establishment of our commerce with Turkey and the 
Levant, our trade has certainly never attained an 
extent proportioned to the mass of population which 
might be calculated upon as consumers. Religious 
prejudice may, indeed, have operated to repress 
commercial intercourse; but the moment is arrived in, 
which that mutuality of interest is now presented, 
which is the true and solid basis of all commercial 
intercourse. 
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CHRONICLE. 

American surgery. For the first time in America. 
the operation of taking off the thigh at the hip joint, 
was on Thursday performed at the New-York hospi- 
tal by Valentine Mott, the professor of surgery in, the 
college of physicians and surgeons. The patient pas 
a boy of about twelve years of age, labouring und@ra 
case of necrosis, or decay of the thigh bone. The oppe- 
ration was completely successful—and was endura@d 
by the little patient with great fortitude. His symtoms 
since have, as we are informed, been of the most fa- 
vorable kind.—American. 

Thanksgiving. Thursday, the second day of De- 
cember next, is to be observed as a day of thanks- 
giving in Massachusetts. 

Great business. An insurance company of New- 
Orleans, which has a capital of three hundred thou- 
sand dollars, divided into three hundred shares, with 
but one-tenth part thereof actually paid in—divided, 
within the last six years, after paying one hundred 
and sixty-eight thousand dollars losses, forty-six dol- 
lars and twenty-five cents per share per annum. 


Indian murders. From fort Crawford, September 
3d, we have accounts of several murders by the In- 
dians. Twe desertersfrom St. Anthony were found 
on the road to St. Louis, killed and scalped by the 
Chippewas—And four respectable men, on their way 
from the Prairie to St. Anthony, were killed and scalp- 
edby a war party of the same tribe.—Much excite- 
ment is caused by these atrocious acts. 


The Darien (Geo.) Gazette of the 5th inst. contains 
a list of 73 persons who lost their lives in the late 
storm in that vicinity—33 of them were negroes. 


Wolf Hunt. Ata wolf hunt in New-York, 66 men 
turned out and encircled a piece of woods, when, on 
drawing into a ring, there were killed 3 wolves, 3 
deer, 1 bear, and 6 rabbits caught alive. Three 
wolves made their escape, for the want of a few 
more men to make the ring closer. 

A large stone. A mass of granite, 22 feet in length 
by over four in diameter, was drawn from Chelmsford 
to Boston, for one of the pillars of the United States 
branch bank, to be erected in that city. It is said t# 
weigh 18 tons, and was drawn by 34 oxen. 








5c Postscript. We have the details of a battle 
fought on the plains of Junin, in Peru, between Bo 
livar and the royal forces. The latter hazarded a ge 
neral battle—and were completely defeated. Great 
exertions were making to arrest and destroy the fu- 
gitives. He left 235 dead on the field, with a great 
many wounded, and lost a large number taken pri- 
soners. Thi affair, however, is not regarded as de- 
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